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THE PROBLEM OF WAYWARD GIRLS AND 
DELINQUENT WOMEN 

MAUDE E. MINER 
Secretary of the New York Probation Association 

WE are only beginning to study the problem of the way- 
ward girl and to discover something about the causes 
of her waywardness and the best method of treating 
her after she has become delinquent. If we can fully under- 
stand the girls and women who are now passing through the 
courts and prisons and deal effectively with them, a larger 
number can ultimately be returned to society as useful members 
and in the future many can be prevented from reaching the 
courts. We have long been accustomed to consider the sen- 
tence imposed upon the woman offender by the court as a pun- 
ishment, having as its object the deterring of women from similar 
acts in the future and the protecting of society by incarcerating 
the criminal. More recently a new light has been dawning on 
the horizon and we have been seeing that the women are not 
really criminal and that the interests of society can be better 
served by helping rather than by punishing them. What 
methods can be employed to help in the wisest and best way 
those who have reached the courts and by what means we can 
prevent more young girls from joining the ranks of the wayward 
and becoming delinquent, are the most important questions in 
connection with the problem of the delinquent girl. 

The offenses for which girls and women are brought to the 
courts include soliciting on the streets for prostitution, intoxica- 
tion, vagrancy, incorrigibility, larceny, and the more serious 
crimes of robbery, forgery and the like. Only a small per- 
centage of the convicted women are found guilty of the serious 
offenses and we find that there is no criminal class of women, as 
such, living by their acts of crime. Of the 11,273 cases in 
which women were convicted or held for trial in a higher court 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx during the year 
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191 1, only 256 cases involved a crime of the grade of felony. 
The largest groups were composed of those convicted of of- 
fenses relating to prostitution and intoxication. By far the 
greatest number of women had been leading a professionally 
immoral life. 

The failure of the present method of dealing with the women 
in the courts is shown by the fact that so many return to the 
court again and again for the same offense and that in such a 
small percentage of cases is anything helpful done. Of the 
1 1 ,273 cases during 191 1 , there were 4,869 commitments to the 
workhouse on Blackwell's Island and 3,820 fines imposed. In the 
two magistrates' courts in the borough of Manhattan where the 
largest number are brought for prostitution — the women's night 
court and the Jefferson Market day court — there were, during 
191 1, 5,365 arraignments of women charged with soliciting on 
the streets and carrying on prostitution in tenement houses, and 
4>739 convictions in these cases. This number represented 
2,612 different women, as the finger-print record showed that 
there were 2,127 repeaters who have been convicted from two 
to eight times. Of the women convicted of prostitution, there 
were 3,329 commitments to the workhouse and 882 fines im- 
posed. In less than ten per cent of the cases were women 
released on probation or committed to reformatory institutions. 

The workhouse sentence is not helpful in any way and there 
is no reformative influence in the institution. Between 500 and 
600 women are herded in 1 3 1 cells and two hospital wards, and 
frequently there are four or five or even a larger number of 
women in one cell. Segregation of the different classes of 
offenders is impossible, and women arrested for intoxication, 
disorderly conduct, larceny and prostitution mingle freely 
together. At times young girls seventeen and eighteen years 
of age are placed in the same cell with hardened women. 
Nothing is done to help the women when they leave the work- 
house and the only way open to them is to return to their 
former mode of living. The short sentences of five or ten days, 
of which there are so many, are utterly futile and do not deter 
the women from continuing their life of prostitution and openly 
soliciting on the streets. 
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The imposing of a fine of from $i to $10 serves neither to 
deter nor to help a woman. If she has not the money with 
which to pay the fine, she can usually secure it from one of her 
friends and can readily pay it back as soon as she returns to 
her life of prostitution. The number of fines imposed upon 
women for soliciting on the streets has greatly diminished dur- 
ing the last year, yet many were imposed during 191 1 for this 
offense. We convict men and send them to prison for living 
on the earnings of prostitution and yet without protest we allow 
these fines — the proceeds of prostitution — to enter into the 
sinking fund of our city. The fining system is practically a 
license system and should be abolished. 

The present method of dealing with the women, as we see, is 
inadequate and ineffective. It involves immense cost to the 
city in maintaining courts, station houses, district prisons and 
workhouse. It accomplishes little in helping these women or 
in deterring them or others from further violation of the law. 
Except in a small percentage of cases of women released on 
probation and committed to reformatory institutions, the good 
of the individual is not consulted and the sentences are not im- 
posed with the idea that the defendant will be improved in any 
way. 

How can we more effectively help the woman offender who 
comes into the courts? By thoroughly understanding the needs 
of the individual and applying a method of treatment suited to 
those individual needs. 

The judge sitting in the court of justice with the evidence 
before him can quickly decide upon the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, but he cannot quickly judge as to the wisest and 
best method of dealing with the offender. That must be based 
upon a thorough knowledge and investigation of the past his- 
tory and character of the woman and upon adequate mental 
and physical examinations. 

To make possible an adequate study of the individual girl 
and woman and to determine the treatment suited to the needs 
of the individual, the work of the judge should cease after the 
defendant has been convicted and a commission composed of 
specialists should have charge of investigations and examina- 
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tions necessary to decide what disposition should be made in 
the cases, and should have power to make such final dispositions. 
A summary of this proposed plan is as follows : 

I. Appointment of a commission of specialists to receive 
under commitment women convicted by the courts. 

II. Thorough investigation and examination of convicted 
women under the direction of the commission. This includes : 

( 1 ) The taking of a complete history and record. 

(2) Investigation of past history, home environment and 
previous work. 

(3) Mental examination to determine whether women 
are feeble-minded, insane or constitutionally inferior, and a study 
of character defects, 

(4) Physical examination to determine whether women 
are suffering from venereal disease, tuberculosis or other in- 
fectious disease and are in need of medical care. 

III. Commitment of convicted women to suitable reformatory 
and custodial institutions and a restricted use of the probation 
system : 

( 1 ) Release on probation of those who can reasonably 
be expected to reform in view of their mental, physical and 
moral condition, without commitment to an institution. 

(2) Commitment to custodial institutions of those need- 
ing permanent care because of mental condition. 

(3) Commitment to the New York State Reformatory lor 
Women at Bedford and the New York State Farm for Women 
of those eligible to these institutions. 

{4) Commitment of those needing institutional care, not 
eligible to other institutions, to an industrial farm colony under 
the control of the commission, to be established in place of the 
present workhouse on Blackwell's Island. 

The commission, itself an unpaid body appointed by the 
mayor of the city, would appoint the skilled investigators, physi- 
cian, neurologist and psychologist required for the work of in- 
vestigating the cases of the convicted women and making the 
necessary examinations. The decisions reached as to the best 
disposition of each case would be the result of the combined 
reports of these experts. 
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In making investigations of the cases all statements which 
help to an understanding of the individual should be verified. 
As far as possible the causes responsible for bringing her into 
trouble should be determined. If the girl's home is in a city 
other then New York, investigations should be made by proba- 
tion officers or some other duly authorized persons there. 
When she has been in an orphan asylum, reformatory or other 
institution, or has been previously arrested, these facts should 
be learned and the reports secured. 

In the large number of cases of women who have been so- 
liciting on the streets, special effort should be made to determine 
whether or not they have been associated with men who have 
been living on the earnings of prostitution, or who have pro- 
cured them for a life of prostitution, and corroborative evidence 
should be secured for the arrest and conviction of such persons. 
This would be the most effective means of breaking up the 
" cadet " system, which is so closely connected with the problem 
of women in prostitution. 

The mental examinations will make it possible to determine 
those who are mentally deficient and who are in need of perma- 
nent care. This class constitutes a considerable percentage of 
the women convicted of prostitution, although it is unknown 
how great the percentage is. As the result of careful observa- 
tion, it is estimated that approximately one-third of the immoral 
girls who have been received into Waverley House are subnor- 
mal mentally. It is only humane to care permanently for these 
mentally deficient and feeble-minded women in custodial institu- 
tions for their own sake and in order to prevent increase in 
number of this class. 

Provision must be made for the different classes of women in 
suitable institutions where they will receive the kind of treat- 
ment which they need. To take the place of the present work- 
house, there is needed a new institution, where extended obser- 
vation of women can be made, if necessary, before they are 
transferred to other institutions, and where there can be adequate 
provision for trade instruction and medical care. The habitual 
offenders — women convicted five times within a period of two 
years — can be sent to the New York State Farm for Women 
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as soon as that institution is completed. Many of the older 
women now committed to the workhouse for intoxication would 
be sent to the state farm under the provision of the present law. 
Bedford Reformatory will continue to receive some of the women 
under thirty years of age who have been convicted of prostitu- 
tion as well as those guilty of the more serious offenses. 

Probation remains for the chosen few whose minds are not 
too poisoned by the life they have been leading and for whom 
there seems to be a real chance of reform without commitment 
to an institution. Many of these will be first offenders and 
there will be others who have been convicted before, but have 
never had a chance to try again. Effective probation work in- 
cludes visiting the women in their homes, securing employment 
for them, relating them to helpful influences, and truly befriend- 
ing them. It is a system of discipline and correction outside of 
an institution, dependent for its success largely upon the careful 
selection of probationers and the efficiency and fitness of the 
probation officers. The period of probation should be longer 
than at the present time and should extend over a year, at least, 
if changes in character and life are to be effected. In case of 
violation of the terms of probation the women should be re- 
turned to the commission for commitment. 

During the time while women are being held for trial they 
should remain in a house of detention, instead of in the dis- 
trict prisons as at the present time. As the result of the ex- 
periment made at Waverley House, officials of the New York 
Probation Association urged upon the Inferior Courts Commis- 
sion the necessity of providing a house of detention where 
women could remain while investigations were being made to 
determine the best disposition in their cases, and where the 
younger girls could be separated from the older women. The 
Inferior Courts Law passed June 25, 1910, made mandatory the 
establishment of a house of detention. The law provided as 
follows : 

There shall be established on or before October 1st, 1910, a place of 
detention under the jurisdiction of the commissioner of correction, 
convenient to the night court for women, where women may be detained 
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both before and after being heard, and in such detention place the 
young and less hardened shall be segregated so far as practicable from 
the older and more hardened offenders. 

Provision has not yet been made for this house of detention 
although repeated requests have been made for an issue of cor- 
porate stock necessary for its erection. It is planned to have a 
new building erected in conjunction with a court for women 
where all women arrested in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx will be arraigned. The court room on the ground floor 
of the building should be small, so as to accommodate few 
spectators. The house of detention should contain from 300 
to 350 single rooms instead of cells, and five divisions for the 
different classes, — three for white and two for colored women. 
Offices for probation officers, psychologist and physician should 
be provided in this building. 

By having the women arraigned in a central court, providing 
for them adequately in a house of detention, extending the 
finger-print method of identification to all convicted women and 
then dealing effectively with the convicted women according to 
the plan described, a long step forward will be taken in solving 
the problem of the delinquent women in our courts. 

How can we prevent more girls from becoming wayward and 
delinquent ? By pursuing constantly a policy of suppression of 
the social evil, bringing to justice the white-slave traffickers, im- 
proving conditions at home and at work, providing proper re- 
creational facilities for girls and giving to men and women 
higher ideals and standards of morality. 

When our girls see many women soliciting on the thorough- 
fares of our city and meet others who are frequenting " call 
houses " and massage parlors and cafes, they hear that it is "easy" 
and they are induced to enter the life. Others come in through 
the influence of the procurers and white-slave traffickers, who 
under promise of marriage, by "fake" marriage and even at 
times by force and violence secure young girls for a life of pros- 
titution. Many of the girls come from homes where there has 
been no helpful influence and no moral or religious teaching. 
Often they have left the home without preparation for work or 
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for life. The pressure has been very great and temptations 
have come to them which they have not been strong enough to 
resist. With the grind of work and with little chance for re- 
creation and play except in dangerous places, they have often 
become discouraged or disheartened and have started on the 
pathway which leads downward. 

To improve conditions and protect our young girls and young 
boys as well, we can demand that street soliciting shall be abol- 
ished and the laws against prostitution enforced. We can help 
to bring to justice the men who profit from the shame of women. 
We can do much to improve the conditions under which our 
girls live and work, can provide wholesome recreation for them, 
can give them sex education and moral training as well, and can 
inspire them to nobler and better things. We can protect those 
who are mentally deficient by caring for them in custodial insti- 
tutions long before the time when they are in danger of entering 
prostitution. 

The New York Probation Association each year helps many 
of the girls who have erred morally, by caring for them at 
Waverley House, securing positions for them and bringing help- 
ful influences to bear so that it is possible for them to live 
honest, useful lives. It aids in bringing white-slave traffickers 
and procurers to justice, and witnesses in these cases remain at 
Waverley House while cases are pending in the courts. The 
association is also doing protective work for the girls who are 
in grave moral danger, and its protective officers are at work in 
different districts in the city. This year protective leagues have 
been organized for the sake of securing the help of a large 
number of girls in protecting other girls. The objects of these 
leagues are as follows: 

1. To protect other girls from moral danger. 

2. To help in suppressing the white slave traffic. 

3. To encourage pure thinking and clean conversation. 

4. To promote moral education and knowledge of sex hygiene. 

5 . To secure wholesome recreation for girls. 

6. To stimulate faith in the possibilities of life. 

In the protective work we have had the cooperation of a 
number of churches which have helped in maintaining our 
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protective officers and which refer to us from time to time girls 
who are in moral danger, cooperating with us in the cases of 
individual girls. 

There is much that all of us can do to help in solving the 
problem of wayward and delinquent girls. In helping to secure 
the adoption of a more rational policy for dealing with women 
offenders in the courts throughout Greater New York ; in aiding 
individual girls and women in connection with the probation 
work of the courts, the reformatories and volunteer associa- 
tions such as the New York Probation Association ; in helping 
to suppress the social evil and demanding that existing laws be 
enforced ; in seeking to improve conditions at home, at work, 
and at play so as to prevent more girls from becoming way- 
ward ; and in bringing to the great mass of men and women 
more moral and religious training and so reaching the hearts of 
men that they will more truly love their neighbors as themselves, 
truly effective work can be done in the solution of this great 
problem. 
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